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Traditionally, linguiitlc theory has had very little to do with the down- 
co-earth problems of sending messageB. In fact, before entering speech 
coofflunicaclon, and more specifically psycholinsuistics , 1 conceived of cotomuni- 
cation as rule-ordered, «ell structured sentences, expressing clear and complet 
ideas for the listener or reader. It is no wonder that I grew frantic when 
faced with my first corpus of child language data. A simple utterance such 
as "Daddy" could mean "that is daddy's hat." "that is daddy." "pick this up 
for me Daddy," and on and on. In the case of an older child, say 2% or 3, the 
strings host more linguistic elements and as a result are rich with data. A 
researcher might collect a set of such utterances and count the nmber of 
morphemes, examine the sentences for syntactic complexity, analyze the develop- 
ing sound system, or even guess at what the child had in his or her mind when 
producing the string of words. But it is only until recently that ..e have 
begun concerning ourselves with how the child creates meaning for us, the 
channels that are employed, the relationships formed, the function served, 
and finally, the meaning conmunlcated . 

It goes without saying that children do conmunlcate— and quite well— 
at the babbling and holophraatlc stages. Even though their utterances hold 
seemingly far less at the phonologic level, the propositions they coofflunlcate 
are as complex as those of the much older speaker. This is indeed a fact that 
Is easily alluded to but passed over by those whose naln study la words and 
sentences. In the conmiunication area we cannot sweep this fact undeif the 
carpet. For us, a basic sender-receiver model explains the situation best in 
' that meanings cannot be sent, only nessages. kad these messages flow through 
a variety of channels, verbal, gestural, and eontextual. In other words, 
relationships are fashioned (employing hoth the verbal and nonvertal) for the 
receiver which result In the comunleation of meaning. (At the adult level 
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the process remains the same although the strings are at tlsea much longer O 
As Schlesinger (1971: 64) points out: 

A speaker does not produce just any utterance but an utterance 
which he finds appropriate in view a£ the situation at hand, 
his state of mind, etc. In short, the speaker has certain 
intentions which he realizes in his speech. 

It would see-i, then, that children learn rules for communicating in context 

rather than rules for producing full and complete sentences. 

Basil Bernstein's hypothesis becomes vary Beaniniful when we accept the 

idea that sentences way vary from the truncated version, relying on gesture 

and context, to the more coaplete and formal such as miiht be found In our 

panel today. Not everyone, Bernstein maintains, develops the same ability to 

coda (encode) messages. In fact, some individuals are very "restricted" in 

that they will only communicate accurately to a particular group with whom 

they share a great deal of life experience. Other individuals, however, learn 

a more universal, or "elaborated," code— the mdre complete sentence if you 

wish— permitting them cofflmunicattion with a wider variety of Individuals. 

Bernstein does not stop here but goes on to say that code Is alas a good 

Indicator of how individuals function In the interpersonal, realm, the users 

of the restricted code Interacting In society quite differently from those of 

the elaborated code, 

Daveloping th« ability to send clear oessages as well as to effectively 
relate with others provides the focus for much of our work with children. 
Yet, the inforioation provided concernini the ontogenesis of language would 
only seem to treat competence and minimal performance aspects of language, 
naglactiiig some very necessary and l^ortant components Involved in tending 
messages. Areas of linguistic concern have produced a wide variety of 
models. On the one hand, we find elegant and very parBlmonloufl models 
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describing the development and structura of human sentences* And on tha other, 
the Barnstein or more sociolinguistlc direction, rfisearchers concerning them- 
selves leas with the structure of language and more with language codes and 
interpersonal orientations. Yet, there remains a pragmatic need for both 
orientations to find a mlddl& ground where we could move toward a more 
comunication-based model of language development. 



The Psycholinguistic Model 
Psycholinguists of the more innatlst bent have come to accept a model 
which posits that a fictlve langtiage acquisition device receives a corpus of 
utterances and, through the sorting out of grammtical and non-gra^atlcal 
aentences, abstracts a rule schema which represents the regularities of the 
langua|;e . 



Linguistic Corpus —^L^M] Gramnatical Competence 
The LAD hoate innate Information which tmy be applied to the general form of 
language not excluding the acquisition of any natural langiiage* The internal 
structura of Che LAD presumably sarves as the hypothetical Instrument by which 
words, meanings^ and syntactic relationships are abstracted from llnguistle 
Input and employed in conraunlcation. As McNeill (1970i 1088) coiments, there 
Is a remarkable regularity in the onset of languages even to the eictent that 
manjr features appear universally in all children* 

This regularity, according to the natlvlsta, may be attributed to the 
child*© Innate linguistic ability to abstract the basic syntactic categories 
which every language employs in its sentences. Such catagorlas are subject » 
predicate, and object. These are Implicit in the base structure utriiag with 
the following claaaes being determined by syntactic relationships* ThB subject 
becomes the noun phrase of the sentence p the predicate becomes the verb phrase 



of the sentence and the object becomes the noun phrase of Che verb phrase. 
The classes of noun and verb then become defined by their sentential function* 
To coTmunicate, the child must carry out a sophisticated process which is 
largely dependent upon ability to organize linguistic input, Menyuk (19691 23) 
statesi 

To understand and generate sentences the child must observe the 
functional relationships in sentences, then define types of 
classifications J and then ohBBirwB selectional constraints on the 
combination of these sentences. 

The lad's primary concern is with the interaction which takes place between the 

Innate linguistic capacities of the child and the child's linguistic input. 

Until recently, MSt of the research ^ich has taken place at this level 

has not provided a gramar that accounts for anything but Syntactic categori- 

Eation of words or word units, mentioning nothing of the developmental nature 

of the child's grammatical system. Some grammars such as the early distribu-- 

tlonal analyses of Braine (1963) and Miller and Ervln (1964) have implied that 

the rhild's communication system is separate from the adult's. Others such 

as Bloom (1968) and Menyuk (1969) credit the child's llngulBtic system with 

language capacities of the adult although they are not yet part of the child's 

utteranea* 

In Bloom's model the young speaker ^ like the adult receiver* relies 
upon a ganeratlve rule structure to produce sentences from deep structures 
and transform the Input j or sentences, back to deep structurea* According to 
this theory J, a granttar serves as a construct originating at the sjfmbol S* 
or sentence, and with the aid of finite phrase atructure rules and trani 
formation rules produces an Infinite nimiber of unique and rule governed 
sentences* 

BlQos*a analysis and those like hers represent an ImprovOTent over thf 
earlier dlatrlbutlonal analysis in that they es^loy generative ruled which 
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depict the way surface structure is derived fron deep structure and reveal 
relationships bet een classes of words. Because of its complexity, however, 
this approach has undergone much criticism (Kernan, 1969, 1970; Schlesinger, 
1971; Bowerman, 1971). Specifically, the mystical nature of the leaves 
little to the learning abilities of the child (Kernan, 1970). 

With the advent of Fillmore's writings on case gramar, psycholinguists 
have begun examining children's utterances with more than mere surface 
classification or elaborate transf ornational structures in mind. There now 
exists the growing realization that the semantic or conceptual Intentions of 
the speaker are realized through the syntactic-semantic relationships within 
the phrase or sentence. That Is, the nouns and verbs of a sentence stand not 
only in a syntactic relationship with each other but a semantic one as well. 
Classes such as subject of the predicate really have very little meaning as a 
result since they are merely syntactic and reflect no real logical relationship. 
On the other hand, case notions, and here I'm speaking of agentlve, dative, 
instrumental, locative, exist both at the semantic and syntactic level. The 
sender, accordini to Fillmore, logically ordera these notions into a specific 
surface syntactic relationship with the verb so that events and processes can 
be communlcftCad. Since this granraar generates sutface itructures which host 
senantic relationships, the deep structure of the transforfflatlonallst beconea 
"an artificial Intermediate level" between what Fillmore (1968i 88) terms 5 

the empirically diBcoverable "Bemantlc deep structure" and 
the observationally acceisible surface structure, a level the 
properties of which have more to do with the methodological 
commitments of grammarians than with the nature of hwnan 
language . 

Even though human language may be formally character lied by the caoe model, 
It would seem to fall short when one conBiders that a number of our utterances, 
especially those of children, simply do not host a noun or verb concurrently 



in some rolaclonship. In fact, very few of ua even speak in full sentences, 
unless making a presentation like this— and then that is not at times too 
likely. The acquisition of communication behaviors thus reprfe.ants more than 
the acquiring of a number of rules of deletion and reductioni it would seem 
rather to consist of understanding--learning— a set of relationships between 
the speaker, the speaking environinenn, or context, word or words, and physical 
gestures. After all, the child does communicate rather complex states of 
affairs, sometimes using only one word— if even that. 

The Bernstein Hypothesis^ 

Whereas the generative linguist holds that all human beings develop the 
same Internal rule structure, or competence, sociolinguists of the Bernstein 
persuasion have stressed that not all of us esdilbit the same performance In 
these speech acts. From the playpen to the first complete sentence, speakers 
develop very individual comunlcation techniqueB. Bernstein's entire hypothes 
It seems to me, rests on this critical point- not everyone acquires and main- 
tains the same, what Roger Brown terras, "coding ability." In fact, some 
speakers, according to Bernstein, experience input from a limited group which 
results in the use of a restricted code. Such individuals coiaaunicate well 
with only a particular or limited group. At the same time, others who have 
learned to conmunlcate In a different envlronnent, maintain a more "elaborated 
or universal code permitting them clarity In expresBlni Ideas to a wider 
variety of Individuals. 

Bernstein also develops a relatlonBhlp between coding ability and 
social roles. Those tending toward a more refltrlcted code— context bound and 
higher syntactic prediction— constitute the English "working class," while 
those using more elaborated codes constitute the "middle claas," The more 
open roles of the middle class allow for a wider range of encodtng 
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alternatives, encouraging verbal activity, while the more closed prescriptive 
roles of the working class Indicate— perhaps encourage— a more authoritarian, 
direction-giving style of interaction. Whereas "positional" appealB based on 
authority direct behaviors in the working class, "personal" appeals to logic 
and reason are employed in controlling the open role family. 

Bernstein C1971a: 80) further defines the term code by positing the 

following models 

A B 
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The section in the lower portion of box k mxid B U gnal store) represente the 
storage of verbal and nonverbal information. In the upper portion of boxes 
A and B the symbols E and D represent the encoding and decoding processes, 
these being controlled and integrated by VP, or the verbal planning function. 
Although Bernstein (1971b: 131) probably does not intend the model to be 
applied to the acquisition process, it certainly provides an excellent look 
at the developmental process. 

Orientation: ^e listener B first scane the conmunication for 
a pattern of dominant signals* Not all the words 
and eKtraverbal slgnala will carry the same value* 
some will carry greater significance than others 
for the listener. This Is the beginning of the 
verbal planning sequence* 

Selection: There will be associations to the i itterns of 

dominant signals which will control the selactlons 
the listener makes f so!!k his potential stock of 
words, sequences , and extraverbal slgnalfl* ^ + WQ 

OrganiEationi The listener will than have to fit cha selected words 
and sequancee into a gramatlcal fMM and integrate 
them with the extraverbal sipials* phis results In 
the reeelver-s reply J 



The signals received by the person who will eventually develop a restricted 
code are very different from the person acquiring an elaborate code. In the 
case of children experiencing an elaborated code, Bernstein (1971b: 133) states 
that "As a child learns an elaborated code he learns to scan a particular 
syntax, to receive and transTait a particular pattern of meaning, to develop a 
particular planning process, and very early learns to orient toward the 
verbal channel." But, children limited to a restricted code, that is, one 
which is more context bound, will not learn vocabulary, exhibit a variety of 
sentence patterns or be motivated to employ language as "a set of theoretical 
possibilities for the presentation of his discrete experience to others." 

On another level-=interactional— as the child learns to comnunlcate or. 
In the terms used here, learns specific codes which regulate verbal and non- 
verbal acts, he or she learns the requlremants of his or her particular 
social structure. As Bernstein (1973b: 124) maintains: 

The experience of the child is transformed by the learning which 
is generated by his own apparently voluntary act of speech. The 
social structure becomes the substvatum of his experience essentially 
through the consequencaa of the linguistic process. From this point 
of view every time the child speaks or listens the social structure 
of which he is a part is reinforced in him and his social identity 
Is constrained. The social structure becomes the developing child s 
psychological reality by the shaping of his acts of speech. Under- 
lying the general pattern of his speech are, It is held, critical 
sets of choices, preferences for some alternatives rather than others, 
which develop and are stabilized through time and which eventually 
come to play an important role in the regulation of intellectual, 
social and affective orientations. 

The Bernstein model would then posit reciprocal Influence between the code one 
develops and uses and the social relationships, or, more generally, the 
quality of social structure In which one engages. 

Although I do not completely buy the Bernstein model, I valjje it for 
several interesting comments regarding (I) the language the child heats and 
uses, (2) the Interaction between aoclal role and comunication, and <3) th« 
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communication characteristics of the nonverbal environment. It might be good 
to ask ourselves just what kind of sentences children hear. Are they all 
well-formed subject^predlcate strings? Hardly, although research indicatas 
that adults generally take much more care In communicating with young childMn 
than with each other (Broen, 1972). In fact, we employ a separate code of 
context, gestures, pauses, and few words when talking to the language learner. 
At 2h my daughter, Rachel, when talking to her lO-week old baby sister, varies 
her coding from that used in comnunicating with adults. 

It Is also Interesting that parents pay relatively little attention to 
correcting errors In language usage but spend most of their effort keeping 
track of the idea—usually trying to sort out the meaning (Cazden, 1972) . As 
adult communicators, and parents In many cases, we concern ourselves with the 
idea and not the form. The natural outcome, it seems to me, is that of 
encouraging ideas to grow in a climate stressing sharing through increased 
verbal expression. As we have heard, Bernstein concerns himself with this 
more affective variable. In essence he says that children must be coranunlcated 
with in such a way that they will feel they are Important and have something 
meaningful to say. Only in this way will children view themselves as un ' 'ue, 
responding actively rather than passively. 

That parental attitudes toward a child Influence language development 
la hardly a new Idea. But that classes communicate differently and, as a 
result, create their own limits opens a new area of ■tudy. Research would 
seem to support the idea that classes conmunlca a differently, at least that 
the "middle class" interacts more with children during early years than 
does the lower class (Tulkln, 1970). Other studies such as that of Heis and 
Shlpman (1968) suggest that children can be either given directions ot 
ioperaclves. with the first group relying on language and the other nore on 



bio- 
physical setting and manipulation of the environment. Adult language usage 
along with the other interpersonal behaviors involved in dealing with the 
world may be directly related to the verbal and nonverbal comunlcation 
experienced early in life. It is this early comiunlcation that acquisition 
models must begin to consider in order to reflect the eventual messages sent. 
We must begin concerning ourselves with soclolingulstic theory, asking what 
functional components In the child's conmunicatlon correspond to the eveniiual 
adult consnunicatlon system. Just wh.it social functions does the adult system 
serve and how do the child's developing abilities relate to these? 

A Gommunicatlon-Based Model 
If the LAD model is to be employed, it must consider the total environment as 
input rather than the array of non-^sentence forms ^ stops and starts, and other 
imperfections of production that the child encounters as linguistic input. 
The model might be more appropriately conceived asi 



Conaaunicatlon from 
Environment 





LAD 






^ 



CoBfflnunlcatlon In 
Environment 



Our concept of output must also be reeKamlned, To date.no grammar accounts 
for the developmental nature of the child's graraiar. Some distributional 
grammars seem to state that the child's coranunlcaiion syatem is separate from 
the adult -s. And other granmars hint at greater compleKity than one might 
evidence from the truncated sentence strings. 

As I pointed out earlier In my talk, relationships between things and 
proceeses must be made or structured in order for meaning to be transferred 
from one person to another* But, as much of the research indicates^ there are 
seldom enough words in a string to establish relationships in the ahlld^s 
propqiltions. There are, however, eKtrallngulstic elements which the child 
employs in comunicatlve strategies so as to construct meaning* At holophraelSp 
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words such as "open," "down," "go," "eup," and "daddy," although relatively 
simple, can cotrmunicate somewhat compleK meanings. The child may repeat one 
of these words while motioning with the arms or grabbing an object. What 
he or she is expressing Is a set o£ relationships Involving the things and 
actions of his or her environment much as the adult speaker who orders words 
syntactically. Both are propositions which predicate relationships and name 
■•things" in the environment. Whether the relationships take place simultaneously 
(gesture-word-context) or linearly as in the sentence, we must agree that they 
axis t « 

consider, for Instance, the person "Jim" and a l6-month old child's 
request of him to open the door. How exactly will the child SKprese the notion? 
Will the naoe -Jim" be employed along with a pointing gesture toward the door; 
perhaps it will be "door" and a nod to Jim; or maybe the child will just use 
the word "door." Because several dilferent messages may be demonstrated 
consistently through the manipulation of these linguistic and extrallngulstic 
features, the child would seem to entertain a rule structure at this early age. 
Semantlcally the above utterance constitutes Jim + open + door. And as 
suggested, the child may realise the utterance by acting dlffarently toward 
the agent, the action, and the object, facilitating meaning through a strategy 
of some sort. 

It has been my contention for some time that a griaraar could be developed 
which would account for the child's meanings through some ordering pf ftaite 
elements, verbal and nonverbal. I carried out a study to Investliate this 
vary notion, examining the words dsed in holophraals and the pattern by ^Ich 
they were related to the envlroiment. Videotaping two children tow one year 
as they moved through holophrasis, I found them developing the same gmeral 
verbal-gestural sehema-though different leiricons-throughout the one-word . 



period (Reed, 1972). (1 have recorded similar data on the Palau Islands from 
holophrastic speakers.) In short, the gestures provide a basic logical frame- 
work in which the child ...ay experiment with a type of word, testing its communi- 
cativeness as it performs various new functions (action, object, agent, label, 
receiver, location). Thus, the child not only entertains words and their 
meanings at holophrasis, he or she also entertains the ability to correlate 
them with context, developing relatlonshlpB which will later hold sentential 
meaning between words at the two-, three-, and multi-word levels. 

Along with the relationships between geBtures and wo|fds, there Is another 
most Important component In a communlcatlon-based model. That Is the function 
of language, the way in which people use language to satisfy desires, enlist the 
aid of others, establish interpersonal relationships, and communicate ideas. 
In speaking of modes of social control, Bernstein shows clearly that language 
not only helps develop the child's various roles but reinforces a variety of 
coimunicative behaviors In the child. Bernstein (1971b i 158) presents the 
difference between the positional, imperative, and interpersonal appeal with 

the following eKample! 

Imagine a situation where a child has to visit his grandfather 
who is unwell and the child does not like to kiss him because 
the grandfather has not shaved for some time. One mother says 
to the child before they go: 

Mother: Children kiss their Grandpa (positional) 
Child: I don't want to — why TOist 1 kiss him always? 
Mother: He.'s not well (positional reason)— I don't want 
none of your nonBense (iterative) 

Another mother says in the same context i "I know you don't 
like kissing Grandpa, but he is unwell, and he is very fond of 
you, and it makes him very happy." 

Communication in situations such as this, we must agree, provides the main input 
for the yoimg child. And, as a result, the child learns that iMiguage can serve 
a variety of functions beyond the syntactic and lestlcai posslblUtieB and ■ 
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restrletions imposed by age or environment. Halliday (i973..353) states the 
importance of learning these functions saying, "The social functions which 
language Is serving in the life of the child determine both the options which 
he creates for himself and their realizations in structure." 

Regardless of whether the child produces single or multi-wotfd utterances, 
speech has already begun to serve a ninnber of similar specific functions. The 
"I want" function, for instance. Is shared with any nutter of adult speakers. 
Working with the functional aspect of of language development. Professor 
Halliday has pointed out that children learn a nunOjer of functions quite 
early. One of the first to appear, the "instrumental" function, is familiar 
to probably all of us. In short, it is the child's expression "I want." 
This request does not deMnd that a specific person fill the need but simply 
that a wish be carried out (Halliday, 1973) . The child soon learns to control 
the behavior of others, what Halliday terms the "regulatory" or "do as I tell 
you" function. 

The child also learns to convey Information. As this function becomes 
refined, the child depends less on context and environment to help send the 
message. This "informative" function continues to expand In Inportance until 
it dominates much of our communication. Arriving some point later at an 
"ideational" level of communication, the child participates in the ultimate 
himan communication activity, hulldlng—through language— abstract ideas or y 
constructs out of context, -v 

One of the most Interesting functions discussed by Halliday Is the 
"Interpersonal." Children learn quite early to luse lan8uage--yerbal an^ a<m-:^^^^^^^ 
verbal— in expressing feelings about a person, group, or situation. Similarly..^ 
they develop comunlcatlon behaviors for Initiating and_,te3^iiattag Interactions 
controlling behavior of others, and expressing personality. Of course, our^ggl; 



communication could conceivably remiiin at the instrumental level---and this 
might solve a number of conmiunication breakdQwni"but we do acquire other 
coTTOunlcatlon strategies or functions. And, Interestingly enough* we learn how 
to form an utterance so that it can carry out several of the above functions at 
once (Williams, 1972)* 

There would then seem to be levels of ability in such coffflnuncation 
contingent upon exposure to appropriate models or situations* Jtost of us have 
spent a great deal of time learning and helping others to learn the intricacies 
of comunicatlon, how to delicately interweave the interpersonal in with the 
ideational and make the proper utterance fit the context and the presuppositions 
and knowledge of the listener* Unfortunately, many children are and will 
remain restricted from exposure to the variety of input that would make such 
education unnecessary* 

The application— or wedding in this case—of linguistic and behavior 
related theory results in a very realistic model of communication* Recent 
developmental models of language, in eMmining the ndnverbal together with the 
verbal, have begun depicting the more observable and real complaxities of 
sending messages* As I have attempted to point out, the child moves through 
stages in which he or she learns not only to communicate material needs > but 
the more affective needs met through Interaction* It would not seem that we 
could speak of developmental coBmunicatlon unlsss addressing both Issues, Only 
by working toward a more communication-based TOdel can we begin speaking about 
the functional development of children's comaunlcatlve abllltiea. 
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